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about m} lord's things ? I suppose your la'ship knows my lord has got no great-coat ? *
Every one of these inquiries made Venetians heart tremble. Then there was the sad habit of dating every coming day by its distance from the fatal one. There was the last day but four, and the last day but three, and the last day but two. The last day but one at length arrived ; and at length, too? though it seemed incredible, the last day itself.
Piautagenet and Venetia both rose very early, that they might make it as long as possible. They sighed involuntarily when they met, and then they went about to pay last yisits to every creature and object of which they had been so long fond. Plantagenet went to bid farewell to the horses and adieu to the cows, and then walked down to the woodman's cottage, and then to shake hands with the keeper. He would not say * Good-bye' to the household until the very last moment; and as for Marmion, the bloodhound, he accompanied both of them so faithfully in this melancholy ramble, and kept so close to both, that it was useless to break the sad intelligence to him yet.
* I think now, Venetia, we have been to see everything/ said Plantagenet, ' I shall see the peacocks at breakfast time. I wish Eton was near Cherbury, and then I could come home on Sunday. I cannot bear going to Cadurcis again, but I should like you to go once a week, and try to keep up our garden, and look after everything, though there is not much that will not take care of itself, except the garden. We made that together, and I could not bear its being neglected.'
Venetia could not assure him that no wish of his should I>Q neglected, because she was weeping.
' I am glad the Doctor,' he continued, * is going to take me to town. I should be very wretched by myself. Bat he will put me in mind of Cherbury, and we can talk together of Lady Annabel and you. Hark ! the bell rings ; we must go to breakfast, the last breakfast but one/
Lady Annabel endeavoured,, by unusual good spirits, to